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A female Olive-backed Oriole, Oriolus sagittatus is seen here feeding three young but how 
many of these young made it to adulthood? ...read Rob Watkins article on page 3 of this issue. 
In Simpson and Day’s Field guide to the Birds of Australia (1993), this bird is described as 25- 
_ 28mm long with the back finely streaked and with heavy streaking below (the black bar over 
the top of this bird’s head is only a shadow). The voice is a rolling ‘orry-orry-ole’ and 
ventriloqual. This call is similar to that of the Peaceful Dove. 
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Editors’ Note: 

The spider articles just keep coming. It is fantastic to see that two more articles were written 
for this edition by Tom Patullo and Fred Watts. However, for once we have run out of space, 
a situation unheard of, but very pleasing. We will give these animals first priority in the next 
edition, of course. 


Erratum: Yet another error in Tom Patullo’s article! The small jumping spider in the last 
edition (page 7) should only have jumped four inches and not four metres. Thanks again Tom 
for picking this up. Has anybody else? 


Just a reminder for people that in August the nominations are due for all office bearers and 
committee members of the BFNC. New blood is always welcome and essential for the 
continual survival and growth of the Club. Please consider nominating. Nomination forms are 
available from the secretary but can also be submitted at the August general meeting. 


Observations and Reflections from 
Mandurang’s Davey Track 

Author: Rob Watkins 

Most of the daylight hours from Oct ’96 until 
Jan ’97 were spent with binoculars and 
camera soaking up the delights of the forest 
adjoining Mandurang’s Davey Track. 

Having just returned from ten weeks in some 
of Africa’s renowned National Parks, 
Mandurang’s forest, I am happy to report, 
provided endless interest and pleasure and 
was anything but an anticlimax! 

Even though the Spring of ’96 was a 
particularly dry period, prolific stands of 
Chocolate Lilies and Golden Everlastings 
made a spectacular display of colour through 
the Stringybark , Box and Ironbark forest. 
Although memories of Africa’s incredible 
wildlife were still in the forefront of our 
minds, the rich colours of our Eastern 
Rosellas, the clear, strong musical calls of 
Rufous Whistler proclaiming territory and the 
unique aroma of eucalypt bushland made us 
glad we were back home! 

Feeling anything but well, a legacy of our 
stay in Africa, leisurely strolls between long 
quiet “sits” proved an ideal combination for 
both an improvement in health and productive 
bird watching. 

These quiet hours also provided the 
opportunity to reflect on the virtues of 
Africa’s famous parks, compared to our little- 
known but rich bushland right at our back 
door. 

Exploring on foot for example in Zambia’s 
South Luangwa National Park is a very 
costly pastime indeed, where armed escorts 
are mandatory, and expensive facts of life. 
For the privilege of walking amongst lions 
and elephants, overseas visitors can expect to 
pay US $215 per day. 

In great contrast, Mandurang forest could be 
enjoyed day or night in complete safety, 
without the need for armed escorts, permits 
or fees. These features were no longer taken 
for granted, but valued and enjoyed as never 
before. 

Early one morning while seated amongst a 
dense stand of Daphne Heath, the bounding 


of Kangaroos was heard. 

The swiftly moving group passed by on two 
sides of my position without an indication 
they were aware of my presence. One 
Eastern Grey used a track only 30cm from a 
small Stringy Bark tree supporting my back. 
Having recently been close to lions while on 
foot in Zambia, the safety enjoyed in our 
local bush suddenly took on a new meaning! 


After three relaxing days along the Davey 
Track, fifteen nests had been observed, 
ranging from that of an Eastern Shrike-tit in 
the top most leaves of a tall Grey Box, to the 
moss covered nest of a Speckled Warbler, 
beautifully concealed on the ground beneath a 
flowering Daphne Heath bush. 

Had numbers been the main objective, I am 
sure the count could have been doubled at 
least. 

On one occasion while standing within sight 
of a tussock containing the nest and eggs of a 
Grey Shrike-thrush, I was startled by the 
landing on nearby ground of a Pallid 
Cuckoo. 

For a couple of minutes the unexpected 
visitor remained motionless, appearing to me 
to be intently watching the Thrushes nest. 
Eventually it showed it was aware of my 
presence and hastily took off. 

Oh for the observation that might have been! 
We were however fortunate on an earlier 
occasion to witness and photograph, a tiny, 
sightless, bald cuckoo chick in the process of 
evicting Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters from 
their nest. So intent was this tiny cuckoo in 
its endeavour, it threw itself from the nest as 
well. 

In spite of my defective hearing, the repetitive 
calling of Olive-backed Orioles could be 
heard for hundreds of metres. In one area 
two pairs nested within sight of each other, 
rearing their ginger crowned broods on Cup 
Moth caterpillars without visible signs of 
confrontation. 

In another area three pairs of Orioles shared a 
gully, their incessant calling announcing to 
man and predators alike that nests were in the 
vicinity. 

The bird’s calls became increasingly more 


agitated as a nest was approached clearly 
indicating its position, a trait that no doubt 
would be capitalised on by the Grey 
Currawong which must be one of the most 
efficient predator of young birds.. 

Predation of nests in this area was extremely 
high, a situation little doubt worsened by a 
flock of some hundreds of Little Ravens that 
moved in mass, feeding on a heavy 
infestation of Cup Moth caterpillars. 

One pair of Scarlet Robins built four 
beautifully concealed nests in tall Stringy 
bark trees, only to have all predated before 
incubation was completed. Grey 
Currawongs were regularly seen in the area. 
Eastern Yellow Robins suffered the same fate 
not far away. 

Some kilometres to the south another Yellow 
Robin, which I suspected to be an 
inexperienced first year bird, built three 
nests, only knee height from the ground in 
very exposed positions. All three suffered 
predation before incubation was completed. 
Not far away another Yellow Robin built her 
nest in the upright fork of a slender Stringy 
Bark tree. Because the nest tree was on a 
very steep slope, an eye level view was 
possible from not far away. 

I enjoyed watching this industrious little bird 
busily decorating the nest with dry, green 
lichen, gathered from nearby rocks. 

This nest was without the customary bark 
skirt. The brood of three were often stuffed 
full to the point of rejection on a diet 
containing grubs, butterflies and drop-tail 
lizards. 

When the brood was within a few days of 
leaving the nest, predation took place, one 
chick disappearing on each of three 
successive days. 

Having years ago watched a Grey Shrike- 
thrush trying to take young while the female 
Yellow Robin covered them on the nest, I 
suspected a resident Shrike-thrush to be the 
most likely predator in this case. 

Currawongs and Little Ravens would most 
likely have taken all three fledglings in one 
Visit. 


Fifty five years ago, I recall the bushland 


skirting the City of Bendigo, supporting so 
many White-browed Babblers, one was 
rarely out of sight of their enduring stick 
nests. 

Over the three months spent in the area along 
the Davey Track, only two small families 
were evident, incidentally kilometres apart. 


Tree stump hollows were popular nesting 
sites for Eastern Rosellas. Scats found 
suggested foxes were responsible for 
diggings found at many stumps containing 
nests of these birds. Although the diggings 
appeared fruitless, feathers found of adult 
birds indicated some had been caught, 
probably when leaving the hollows. 

We marvelled at the powerful maiden flights 
of fledgling Eastern Rosellas, soaring into the 
tree tops at incredibly steep angles; only to 
find landing required a level of expertise, still 
quite a few days away. 

At one nest of Eastern Rosellas, housed in a 
stump well below ground level, we found the 
young during their last few days in the 
hollow readily responded to calls by the 
female when she arrived at the hollow. 
Beautifully feathered young appeared at the 
entrance and competed with each other for the 
regurgitated food. 

In marked contrast, the often repeated calls of 
the male parent fell on deaf ears. After many 
patient calls of “come and get it”, the male 
would despair and enter the hollow to deliver 
the food. 

While these happenings were being recorded 
on film, the repeated monotonous calling of 
Sacred Kingfishers clearly indicated they ~ 
were also nesting nearby. 

Because the nest burrow was vulnerable to 
foxes, steel mesh was pegged down directly 
above. In late January after many hours of 
enjoyable observations, five young Sacred 
Kingfishers made their maiden flight. 


Fuscous Honeyeaters were by far the most 
common bird in the area, nests being found 
from two metres above the ground to well 
over twenty. Although these birds nested 
profusely, sadly very few were seen being 
fed on the wing. 


The only sighting regarded as uncommon for 
the area was a group of four cockatiels, seen 
only on the one occasion. 


African parks were justifiably crowded by 
people in great contrast to our local Davey 
Track, where during our six days per week 
for three months, fewer than ten people were 
seen passing through the area. 

Considering this bushland is only fifteen 
minutes by vehicle from the centre of 
Bendigo, one may well ask, where are its 
friends? 

If our bushland is to withstand the challenges 
such as those posed by mining, it must have 
friends. 

Should we as a Club be doing more to make 
the public aware of the bushland and what it 
has to offer? 

A healthy start in this direction could be to 
produce a video film of our local natural 
history material for free distribution to 
schools, church groups, clubs and service 
organisations. 

If our bushland is to remain healthy it must 
have friends, winning them is a challenge we 
must all accept. 


June Club Excursion - Checking 
Mammal Boxes in the Mandurang 
Forest 

Author: Sabine Wilkens 


It was just a coincidence that the Club 
excursion in June went to the same place 
described by Rot Watkins in the previous 
article in great detail. I had the luck of 
having read the article before the Club 
excursion, and I decided to go along because 
of it. Fifteen mammal boxes are distributed 
along Davey Track and elsewhere in the 
Mandurang Forest and we checked more than 
> half of these. I had never been on such an 
excursion and was most surprised to find 
them all occupied. Most were occupied by 
Sugar Gliders. Apparently up to eight can 
live in the box together. Most were asleep, 
and all you could see, even with a torch, was 
their backs or tails or heads in the back of the 
box. One Sugar Glider decided he had 
enough of being disturbed and when the lock 


of the box was closed it appeared, to 
everybody’s delight, at the entrance of the 
box, raced up the tree and glided to a nearby 
tree. This was the most fantastic thing, as 
many of us had only seen this on TV! 

One nest box was occupied by bees and 
Chriz Tzaros, who tried to discourage the 
bees by opening the door of the nesting box, 
found out how quick and aggressive they are 
when their home is meddled with. It was 
quite a cold day and the night before had been 
freezing, so to find insects so responsive was 
interesting to me. Chris was stung on the 
nose but it was fortunate that this was the 
only place, as he had angry bees all over him 
while still up the tall ladder. 

We did not find any nest boxes occupied by 
Tuans (Brush-tailed Phascogale). Apparently 
they are an uncommon resident at this time of 
the year; even the last box we checked, 
which had Tuans in it on the last count, was 
occupied by Gliders. 

There were about 25 people attending this 
excursion and even though it was a rather 
lengthy business at each nest box getting the 
ladder up and letting everybody who wanted 
to have a look do so, nobody was 
complaining. We also saw a beautiful 
Autumn Greenhood and some lovely fungi, 
some early Silky Hakea and Rosy Baeckea in 
flower. The Spreading Wattle was 


magnificent throughout the forest. 

I rarely go on Club excursions, but whenever 
I do, I always come away thinking I should 
go more often! 


Sugar Glider, Petaurus breviceps 


_This is what we saw on the excursion 


From: Alcock, J. 1988. The Kookaburras’ Song 
Tuscon. University of Arizona Press. 


Bird Observations - May 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


White-throated Treecreeper, One Tree Hill, May 1997 
Grey Butcherbird (1), Sedgwick, 16-29/5/97 
Superb Wren (5), Kangaroo Flat, 22/5/97 
Silvereye (3), Kangaroo Flat, 22/5/97 

Grey Fantail (1), Kangaroo Flat, 22/5/97 
Eastern Spinebill (1), Kangaroo Flat, 22/5/97 
Rose Robin (1), Sedgwick, 25/5/97 

Brolga (2), Tang Tang Swamp, 1/6/97 

Pied Currawong (3), Sedgwick, 3/6/97 
Brown Thornbill (2), Sedgwick, 3/6/97 
Swift Parrot (3), Sedgwick, 3/6/97 


Blue-faced Honeyeater (2), Golden Square, 3/6/97 feeding at a Banksia inflorescence 
New Holland Honeyeater (4), Golden Square, 5/6/97 from: Alcock, J. 1988 (see page 5) 
Bassian (White’s or Ground) Thrush (1), Sedgwick, 25/5/97 


The Grey Butcherbird, the Pied Currawong and the Bassian Thrush are not sighted annually at 
Sedgwick so these are special sightings this year. Perhaps clearing along the water race by 
heavy machinery might account for the appearance of the Thrush. This is the season for 
sighting the Swift Parrots. Club members are busy surveying and recording sightings. 

The New Holland Honeyeaters at Golden Square are content in this environment, having bred 
there during the last twelve months. 

The Treecreeper at One Tree Hill paid the ultimate price for roosting in an open wood shed. It 
was too accessible to a hungry cat or fox. 

The Superb Wrens, Silvereyes, Grey Fantail and Eastern Spinebill flitting around together on a 
leafless nectarine tree in Golden Square must have been a joy to see. 


ee — — eee 


Bird Identification Quiz 


—" 


You are in a patch of Ironbark in summer. Name two birds you are likely to see (hint - 
what food is available?) 

How would you distinguish a Weebill from a Yellow-Thornbill at a distance? 

Name two birds which have musical notes as a contact call (one ‘pings’, the other ‘peeps’. 
Lerps are these birds’ favourite food. 

It’s green and screeches as it flashes past. What is it most likely to be? 

A flock of birds flies out of a tree-top in winter. What are some likely candidates? 

Several small birds tinkle through low vegetation - what colour are their tails? 

The Yellow Gums are flowering. Name some birds likely to be feeding on their flowers. 
These birds have yellow throats. 

I have a small yellow plume, a dark- smudged face, and a plain brownish breast. Who am I? 
A white crescent heads a small chat-chat-chatterer. 

I talk and eat at the same time, but embarrassment does not cause my red cheeks and 
forehead. 

We all have short tails 

Some of us hunt for invertebrates high, some of us hunt low. 

I may be small, but in mixed company, I often have the loudest voice. 


— aa’ 
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See page 7-8 first, then if you still have trouble, see page 14 for solutions. 


Field Recognition of Some Common Box-Ironbark Forest Birds 
Author: Anne Bridley 


The following species can be found around Bendigo at any time of the year. These notes are 
intended as a guide to some of the more important features which help to recognise these birds. 


Fuscous Honeyeater 
; descending ‘arig-arig-a-taw-taw’ 

Appearance: slim, medium-sized honeyeater, plain brownish breast, dark shading around 
eyes, yellowish plume (not always obvious) on side of neck; notched vee in 
tail. 

Habitat: gullies containing trees such as Yellow Gum, Grey Box, Yellow Box, 
especially when they are flowering 


Brown-headed Honeyeater 
: chip-chip-chip call especially from flocks in flight 
Appearance: small honeyeater, stockier than Fuscous. Brown head with off-white/dull 
cream crescent on nape and olive back. 
Behaviour: conspicuous tight flocks when not breeding which travel between the tree 
tops. 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 

Call: sharp, bell-like contact call; also short rasping call, often heard from a bird in 
cover. Loud ringing alarm call. 

Appearance: Ata distance, a yellow and black larger honeyeater. Close-up, notice the 
bright yellow throat and ear tufts contrasting with the black side of head. 

Behaviour: _ Perches in groups on bare branches, showing distinctive silhouette with heavy 
head. 

Habitat: tends to be localised in colonies, but groups will move into areas where e.g. 
mistletoes or Yellow Gum or Ironbark is flowering. 


Weebill 

Call: loud, conspicuous ‘wee-ee-bill’. 

Appearance: Australia’s smallest bird. Close-up, look for blunt bill, pale eyebrow, olive 
back. 

Behaviour: _Hovers on the outer edge of eucalypt canopy while feeding. Often with Buff- 
rumped or Yellow Thornbill or other small insectivores. Its loud voice can 
draw attention to mixed species groups. 


Buff-rumped Thornbill 

Call tinkling call on two repeated notes (the similar Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
tinkling call goes up and down on several notes). 

Appearance: apart from the buff rump, a plain brownish small bird with no striking 
markings. 

Behaviour: moves in small groups through low vegetation, often very quickly, so birds 
can be quite elusive. A core bird in mixed species flocks. 

Habitat: on ground or bases of trees or in low shrubs. nests in cracks in bark on base 
of tree or in grass tussocks. 


Yellow Thornbill 
Call: 


Appearance: 


Habitat and 
Behaviour: 


Musk Lorikeet 
Call: 


Appearance: 


Behaviour: 
Habitat: 


Quick double syllable dz-dz while feeding. A deeper, harsher z-z-z scolding 
when disturbed. 

yellowish bird with orange-yellow throat and darker, streaked ear-coverts 
noticeable close-up. Larger than Weebill. 

moves in pairs or small groups through the high eucalypt canopy; also feeds in 
wattles and comes into urban gardens. 


loud screech in flight, noisy contact calls while feeding. 

in flight, look for size (larger than the rarer Purple-crowned or Little 
Lorikeets) and short tail (the similarly-sized rare Swift Parrot has a long tail). 
A medium-sized green parrot with red forehead and cheeks. 

flies swiftly overhead or through trees in pairs or groups. 

move around following eucalypt blossom and lerp outbreaks. 


Spotted Pardalote 
Call: 


Appearance: 


Habitat and 
Behaviour 


musical little peeps of one, two or three syllables. It can be quite difficult to 
locate the actual bird in a tree-top from the call. 

male- rich glowing red, yellow and white contrasting with black. Close-up 
note white spots on black crown, bright yellow throat and reddish-orange 

trump. Female is duller. At a distance, note the silhouette - a small, cigar- 
shaped body with a short tail. 

a specialist lerp-feeder, they tend to move in and out of forest areas depending 
on the availability of lerp. Usually found up in the canopy, sometimes seen 

low down in a Golden Wattle. Nest in burrows and can sometimes be located 
when they fly up out of a hole in the ground or in a bank. 


Striated Par 
Call: 
Appearance: 
Behaviour: 


Habitat: 


dalote 


characteristic territorial call a loud three syllable ‘chocky-chip’, also ‘chip-chip’. 
A contact call while feeding is a soft trill. 

similar silhouette to Spotted Pardalote - short tail, solid body, short bill - but 
larger. A plainer bird, note the white-stripe on the wing, fawn body and 
white-streaked black crown. 

forms large flocks in winter, which fly between tree-tops. Distinctive 

territorial display around nest-hollows - bob up and down with neck extended 
and wings fanned. 

eucalypt leaves, especially where there is lerp. One of the most common birds 
in River Red Gum, comes into gardens. 


Reference: 


Pizzey, Graham. 1983. A Field Guide to the Birds of Australia. Collins. 
Additional material came from Bill Flentje, Glenise Moors and Chris Tzaros. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club Library. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST 
(FNCV), Volume 114(2) 1997 April 
“Mammals and Birds of Mount Napier State 
Park” by P. R. Bird outlines observations 
made over 20 years in this reserve in south- 
western Victoria. The history of the park and 
its geology are described. Details are given 
of the general vegetation and the range of 
animals and birds found. 


“....Ecology and Conservation of Yellow 
Eyebright in Tasmania” by Louise Gilfedder 
& J. B. Kirkpatrick reveals the worrying 
decline of this native species in Tasmania, 
now found in only two locations. Possible 
reasons for its disappearance are discussed. 


“Dawsonia Polytrichoides Goes West?” by 
Jon Sago reports that a “‘separated population 
of this moss species has recently been found 
at Eltham in Victoria. This is 90km west of 
its previous limit of distribution, the upper 
Buchan River. 


“Proliferating Fungi” by Ian Endersby 
describes the variety of ways in which 
different fungi species spread their spores, 
including those which use either flora or 
fauna to assist their survival. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) 

May 1997, No. 774 

“Birding in the West: The Endemics Part 2” 
by Simon Nevill gives details of further 
Western Australian species from the south- 
west and north of the state, and where best to 
see them. 


“Reflections on a Winter Trip” by Tony 
Russell describes the beauty of the landscape, 
the companionship of friends and the joys of 
birdwatching through the northern deserts of 
South Australia and on into Queensland. 


“Birds of the Wetlands: Purple Swamphens” 


by Molly Brown gives details of nesting and 
brooding behaviour. 


“Birds of the Wetlands: Snipe” by Tania 
Ireton - the four species found in Australia. 


PARKWATCH (VNPA) 

June 1997, No. 189 

“Going, Going, Gone” by Doug Human 
reports on the recent abolition of the Land 
Conservation Council and discusses the 
possible reasons for this, and what may 
follow from its replacement, the Environment 
Conservation Council. 


“Building Up Victoria’s Snow Country” by 
Rodney Waterman argues for improved 
processes for future alpine resort planning, 
including genuine and wide public 
consultation. 


“Owls at Risk” by Jenny Barnett expresses 
concern about the long term survival of Owls 
in East Gippsland following the proclamation 
of the Regional Forest Agreement for this 
area. 


“History Notes: Victoria’s National Parks 
Legislation” by Daniel Catrice outlines the 
development of park protection since 1952. 


BIRDS 

The Magazine of the RSPB (Royal Society 

for the Protection of Birds - UK), Spring 

1997 

- Lake Vyrnwy, a RSPB nature reserve in 
Wales. 

- Hen harriers 

- Rye House Marsh, a small reserve in 
Hertfordshire. 

- Learning about Birds. 

- A Million Members? (!!!) 


* * * 
Also received recently: 


* Castlemaine Naturalist (CFNC), May 1997 

* Newsheet (Ballarat FNC), May 1997 

* Sun-Nat (Sunraysia FNC), May 1997 

* Geelong Naturalist (GFNC), May 1997 

* Field Nats News (FNCV), May 1997 

* Environment Victoria News, May 1997 

* Investing in Our Natural Heritage: The 
Commonwealth Environment Expenditure 
1997 - 98. 
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June General Club Meeting, 
Speaker: Dr Andrew Bennett 


The night was cold and wet but this did not 
seem to have deterred many more people than 
usual (chairs were in short supply) from 
attending the meeting to hear Dr Andrew 
Bennett talk about ‘Fauna Conservation in 
Box-Ironbark Forests’. 

Andrew Bennet used to be at the Arthur 
Rylah Institute but now works at Rusden 
College, a campus of Deakin University. He 
gave us an introduction to the activities 
undertaken by a group of researchers who are 
all involved in investigations of ‘Extinction 
Processes and Fauna Conservation in 
Remnant Box-Ironbark Woodlands’. 

What the group has done and is currently 
doing includes a baseline survey of 
vertebrates and selected invertebrate groups 
across the Box-Ironbark region in relation to 
Ecological Vegetation Classes, as well as 
investigating extinction processes for fauna in 
the region. The latter includes issues of 
fragmentation and isolation of habitats, loss 
of large old trees and resources they provide, 
degradation of ground layer habitats and the 
impact of Noisy Miners on bird communities 
in the Forest. 

The speaker introduced the term ‘Landscape 
Ecology’ which is, at first sight, so complex 
it does not bear thinking about. It is the 
ecology of patches in the landscape of many 
different sizes, from less than one to 10’s of 
kilometres in size. The basic problem is that 
all landscapes (be they ‘natural’ or altered) 
consist of a mosaic of patches and the great 
aim is to understand the ecology of these 
mosaics, understanding the patterns of the 
landscape, how these influence the processes 
in space and time and what the implications 
of this patchiness are on the wildlife 
inhabiting these areas. 

We need to start thinking of these patches 
from an animal perspective if we are to 
understand the implications for fauna 
conservation. How does a little skink (which 
may roam in dimensions 10’s of metres 
across) perceive this patchiness? What is a 


patch to them compared to, say, a huge 
Goanna, who may need hectares in horizontal 
space, but in addition needs vertical space 
(goes up and down trees)? 

For the Barking Gecko, a patch may be 
different from that of a Marbled Gecko; fora 
Bearded Dragon it will be different again. All 
these animals have differences in their 
requirements in terms of quality and quantity 
of space. At smaller scales, the type of trees 
has implications for the resources of the 
patch. A Yellow Gum with a smooth bark 
provides different things from a box or 
ironbark tree. For a Blind Snake, for 
example, the above ground matters little - 
what is important for it is the friability of the 
soil, the presence of ants nests, the quality of 
the litter, moisture etc. 


Our landscape consists of different areas with 
native vegetation and cleared land. This 
distribution is not a random one, as the 
clearing has mostly taken place on the more 
fertile soils. Even within a seemingly 
uniform forest, patchiness exists, more so in 
a natural forest compared to a managed 
forest, where trees are more or less evenly 
spaced, and patches that consist of crowded 
trees or natural clearings are eliminated. 
Human interference does not always result in 
a decreased habitat diversity though. Some 
activities can increase the habitats in an area. 
One example the speaker mentioned was the 
mining activities last century in the region 
which was responsible for many of the more 
permanent water holes in the forest. These 
allow frogs to exist in areas today which they 
would not have inhabited previously. 


Patchiness is not confined to spatial patterns 
in the landscape - there are also temporal 
changes which contribute to patchiness. 

The researchers in Box-Ironbark forests now 


recognise many different ecological 
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vegetation classes within these forests, and 
all of these vegetation classes provide very 
different resources for the fauna. The big 
questions now come from the patches 
themselves. What do they provide exactly? 
For example, for many birds nectar is an 


essential resource but which patches provide 
which nectar, and how does this resource 
vary in space and time? 

What differences are there in terms of 
flowering times and nectar production from 
one patch to another? What influences these 
differences? Is flowering volume related to 
tree size, to age, to locality? Is it related to 
nectar quantity or quality? 

These are huge but vital questions if we are to 
understand the resources provided by these 
patches and thus their importance for various 
fauna. Studies under way within the group 
Andrew Bennett represented include a study 
of the relationship between amount of 
flowering and tree size, flowering patterns in 
different patches, and synchronicity of 
flowering. 

Can we understand what kinds of species are 
most affected by fragmentation and which 
ones are resilient in this changing landscape? 
To assess an animal’s reaction to 
fragmentation a model is put up which 
includes three dimensions of the animal’s 
ecology, its density , its ubiquity (degree of 
habitat specialisation) and its mobility. If 
these characteristics of the animal are drawn 
on a three-dimensional graph (see below) it 
can be theorized how an animal is affected by 
habitat fragmentation. In theory, an animal 
(A) which occurs at great density, which can 
live in many different habitats and which is 
very mobile should be least affected by 
fragmentation in the landscape and should be 
in least danger of disappearing. Conversely, 
an animal (B) which occurs at low densities, 
has very particular habitat requirements, and 
is not mobile to any degree, would be most 
affected and in most danger of local 
extinction. 


ubiquity 


mobility 


The speaker put up a list of bird species for 
which these characteristics have been 
quantified and for which a predicted pronenes 
to extinction have been calculated. The list 
was headed by the Red-capped Robin and 
Speckled Warbler. They were the most 
prone to extinction. At the other end were the 
Striated Pardalote. This model is now being 
tested on the ground. 

A study has began which aims at 
investigating the effects of landscape 
fragmentaion. Here the team has measured 
up various fragments of natural bushland that 
are isolated in the landscape, and matched 
them up with a ‘pseudo-fragment’ (segments 
within a larger area of natural vegetation 
similar in size and aspect and composition 
etc. to the real fragment) to study the effects 
of fragmentation on the wildlife. 

Not much data is available as yet from this 
present study (one article in the February 
1997 edition of ‘Out of the Box’, No.4 
describes some interesting findings). 
Andrew Bennett told us about the results 
from a preliminary investigation into echidnas 
which showed this animal to be relatively 
insensitive to fragmentation (as judged by 
evidence of diggings) except when the 
fragments were very small (< 10ha). Not 
surprisingly really, there was also a positive 
relationship between the number of echidna 
diggings and tree cover in the fragment. This 
is a clear reminder that all things affecting an 
animal’s food source and shelter (no matter 
how indirect) will also affect the animal itself. 
Clearly there is much to be learned exactly 
what a fragment is providing and how 
important this resource is to an animal’s 
survival. 


Other work in progress that Andrew 
mentioned was a large bird study in the 
northern plains. No new survey was 
undertaken, but all bird data were extracted 
from an RAOU survey. An important 
consideration when using such data is the fact 
that the number of bird species observed 
always increases with the number of 
observers or lists in an area, so this large 
factor had to be taken into consideration 


when analysing the data. On the ground, 
researchers then measured many attributes of 
the landscape within defined grid cells e.g. 
tree cover, rainfall, mean annual 
temperatures, elevation, stream flow and 
human impact (as measured by roads, 
irrigation channels and towns). This study 
revealed that the number of woodland _ birds 
was positively correlated with percentage tree 
cover and the number of streams, but 
negatively correlated with the number of 
roads and irrigation channels. The interesting 
thing was that the biggest drop in bird 
species occurred when the tree cover became 
less than 10%. Until then the number of bird 
species was relatively insensitive to 
decreasing tree cover. However as the 
average tree cover for the Northern Plains is 
only 6.8% this indicated clearly that many of 
the species are in danger. And considering 
that the bird data were only based on 
presence/absence (rather than numbers) the 
situation is probably a lot more serious. 


Echidna, Tachyglossus aculeatus, 
hiding after being spotted at side of Diamond 
Hill Rd - Mandurang, November 1996 

Photographer: Kate Lottkowitz 


Because all animals have very different 
requirements, the existence of patchiness in 
the landscape is vital for animal conservation 
- but just how much patchiness do we need? 

I find such questions depressingly difficult. 
Having dabbled a little in ecological research 
myself, it would be incredibly difficult to 
even begin to answer these questions, seeing 
that the variations from year to year in a 
natural system are so large and may blot out 
any small and subtle differences that may be 
important for an animal’s survival. I take 
heart in Andrew Bennett and the whole team 
involved in this research. Even though we 
have an incredibly long way to go until we 
find some of those much needed answers, it 
is they who can provide the all-important 
hard data on the relevance of a particular 
landscape for some animals when such 
landscapes are under threat, as they often are. 
We need many more people who engage in 
this type of difficult ecology so that we can 
base the environmental debate firmly on its 
findings. 

Any comments? 


An Invitation 
Author: Marilyn Sprague 


Goldfields Revegetation have moved 
operations from Dysons Road in Mandurang. 
Marilyn Sprague would like to show you 
around the new 9 acre site in Tannery Lane, 
Mandurang (formerly the Cherry Berry 
Farm). 


On Sunday 27th July, interested members of 
the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, 
Castlemaine Field Naturalists Club and the 
Bendigo Native Plant Group will meet at the 
nursery car park at 2pm for a full tour of the 
wildflower farm and nursery, including the 
seed shed and propagation facilities, not 
normally open to customers. 


In the new shop you will see our displays on 
cut flowers, farm forestry and revegetation, 
as well as our plans for future developments. 
Cups of tea and coffee will be provided 
afterwards (3.30pm). 


If you can’t make it on this day, remember 
our opening hours are 9am to 5pm seven 
days of the week. 


Hope to see you there! 


W.V.F.N.C.A. Meeting in Donald 


This is an early notice to confirm that the 
annual (and probably the last) meeting of the 
Association of the Western Victorian Field 
Naturalists Clubs will be held at Donald on 
the weekend of October 17-19. 

Details of accommodation can be obtained 
from Rod Orr (5443 5668). It is advisable to 
book soon as October is a busy month in 
Donald. 

A detailed program has not been sent yet but 
it is expected that it will include an excursion 
with the local LandCare members to show 
work in tree regeneration and salt mitigation, 
a visit to the salt lakes with their huge 
Melaleuca halmaturum trees and water birds 
as well as a visit to the Mt Jeffcott Flora and 
Fauna Reserve. 


Solution to Bird Quiz (page 6) 


1.) Weebill, Buff-rumped Thornbill, 
Yellow Thornbill. 

2.) The Weebill hovers at the outer edge 
of the foliage, has loud ‘weebill’ call. 
The Yellow Thornbill has a double - 
syllable dz-dz call and will probably 
be moving through the tree top 
foliage. 

3.) Spotted Pardalote, Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater. 

4.) Spotted and Striated Pardalote. 

5.) Musk Lorikeet 

6.) Striated Pardalote, White-naped 
Honeyeater, Brown-headed Honey- 
eater. 

7.) Buff (as in Buff-rumped Thornbill) 

8.) Musk Lorikeet, Fuscous Honeyeater, 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater. 

9.) Spotted (especially the male) 

Pardalote, Striated Pardalote, Yellow- 

tufted Honeyeater, juvenile Little 

Friarbird. 

Fuscous Honeyeater. 

11.) Brown-headed Honeyeater 


12.) Musk Lorikeet. 

13.) Spotted and Striated Pardalotes, 
Musk Lorikeet. 

14.) High - Yellow and Striated 
Thornbills. 
Low - Buff-rumped Thornbill. 

15.) Weebill. 


Second VFNCA Skills Workshop 


Would you like to 

- improve your present field skills 
- learn new field skills 

- use your skills to better effect? 


There are still places in this study camp at 
Lady Northcote Camp, Rowsley (north of 
Brisbane Ranges) from 29 September to 5 
October. (School Holidays). 

For details see April Whirrakee.. 


You can even just enrol for the weekend as 
the 4/5 October of the study camp is to be the 
VENCA Spring Campout for 1997. 


‘Details to follow ASAP. 


News from the Bendigo Field 


Naturalist Club Garden Development 


Group 
Author: Barbara Chmielewska 


Our next working bees will be at 
10am Sunday 24 August and 
10am Sunday 14 September 1997. 


All members please come to help, 
also please collect newspapers for 
mulching. 

On the 24 August we will be 
mulching and on the 14 September we 
will be planting. 

Hopefully the weather will be good. 


On Friday 13 June we had a Garden 
Development Committee meeting to discuss 
further working plans for this year. We have 
been informed that the Council has decided 
that garden paths are not a good idea, because 
not many people would use them. The 
Council also decided to leave grass between 
High Street and the building as a lawn in 
keeping with the building. There will be a 
wooden demarcation between the lawn and 
our indigenous garden. 


The Garden Development Committee decided 
to work on the area between the wooden 
demarcation and the existing indigenous 
garden. Before our working bee the area will 
be sprayed by John with Zero and Anthony 
will arrange for rotary hoeing and the 
demarcation to be put in place. Plants will be 
selected by Elaine to supplement the existing 
garden. 


A lot of work was done by the members to - 


water, weed and replant the existing garden. 
Just imagine how beautiful it will be in a few 
years time. 


Operation - Plant Rescue 

I hope that members will notice a lot of 
additional grasses, Flax Lilies’and other 
plants in the garden, they were all rescued 
from Daley’s Hill before the mining will 
destroy the area. 

A very successful rescue working bee was 
carried out by us on Saturday 14 June 1997. 


Unfortunately we are unable to rescue the 
trees, shrubs, wallabies and other animals for 
whom Daley’s Hill is a home. 


Bush Block for Sale 


Aub and Marj Muir, long time members of 
the BFNC are moving to Melbourne to be 
with their families and would love it if 
somebody who is interested in nature and 
conservation to be the next owners of their 
bush block in Maiden Gully. 


They have included the advertisement below: 


In Maiden Gully Rd., Maiden Gully, 7 km 
from central Bendigo. 
An acre bush block with nicely 
secluded 3 bedroom brick veneer home 
in very good condition, all around 
verandah. Red and grey Box and 
Ironbark trees galore. Large area of 
wild flower scrub. Approximately 100 
planted natives. Lots of bird life. 


Handling agents: Dungey Carter Ketterer Pty 
Ltd.54 Mitchell Street bendigo Ph.5444 0744 


The Muirs have always been keen bird 
observers and have included a list of birds on 


their property: 


Grey Currawong 

Raven 

Magpie (B.B. And W.B.) 
White-winged Chough 
Magpie Lark 

Noisy Miner 

Blackbird 

Red Wattlebird 
Blue-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 


Willy Wagtail 


Grey Shrike-thrush 

Crested Pigeon 

Turtle Dove © 

Peaceful Dove 

Butcher Bird (occasionally) — 


* Collared Sparrowhawk (occasionally) 


Thornbills (occasionally) 
Pardalote (occasionally) 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


9 JULY Parihanles 

Speaker: Dr Gary Gibson 

Head, Seismology Department, RMIT, 
Melbourne 

H AUGUST Natural History in 
Croajingolong National Park. East 


Gippsland, Victoria. 
Speaker: Bob Semmens 


10 SEPTEMBER 
Annual General Meeting 
Speaker: To be announced 


8 OCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History 
Speaker: Dr Moors, 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens 


12 NOVEMBER 

Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Speaker: Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
_ Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Director, 


Other Events 


August 24 and September 14, 10am 
Working Bee of BFNC Garden Group 


(see page 14) 
September 6/7 
Wildflower Show (part of ‘Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush’ program). This show was 
fantastic last year and it is, again, put on 
jointly by the Bendigo Native Plant Group 
and the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


September 12 
The Bendigo Native Plant Group will be 
addressed by Leon Costermans. The location 


is not known yet but will be publicised in © 


Whirrakee closer to the date. 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day Excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


JULY EXCURSION 


Date: Sunday 13th July 

Length: Half day é 

Leaders: John Lindner and Sue Beattie 

Meeting Place: 

At Clubrooms in Golden Square at 1.00pm. 

Please note earlier time to allow for shorter 

dayligit fiuurs. Cars to be pocicd. 

Location: Mt Nisam tse Regional Park 

Activities: 

- Fungi in former pine plantation (now felled) 

- Whiskey Gully - mosses, lichens, waterfall 

- West Ridge Walking Track, 4km from 
Langs Lookout to Langanook Koala Park 

car shuttle will be needed to retrieve vehicles 

What to bring: 

- Your warmest clothing 

- Raincoat 

- Good walking shoes or boots 

- Afternoon tea 

- Binoculars 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, July 4, 7:30pm 
Pat Sti will talk about Crakes and 
Rails. 


Friday, August 1, 7.30pm 

Michael Clarke froin LaTrobe University, 
Zoology Department will talk about social 
and anti-social behaviour of miners 
(Manorina spp.) especially Noisy and Bell. 
Bird of the Night: Australasian Grebe 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay 
$1 for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 


“supper supplies. 


